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editor's letter 


BY: PATRICK O'CONNELL 





This is always an odd part of the year for me, 
being a corporate advertising guy. It is the time 
of year when we see some detailed presenta- 
tions, do some thinking and planning, and com- 
mit huge amounts of money. All eyes are on the 
commotion in New York called the Upfront. We 
all do it. After a presentation or two from some 
agency media geniuses, we say, "Sounds like 
you found our audience" and off go hundreds 
of thousands or millions of dollars. 


I'm somewhat envious of the old guys who 
did this years ago, before cable, back when 
consumers seemed homogeneous and return 
wasn't required. One might have said, "Our 
brand awareness went up 3.6 percent last 
year." If someone said that today, I know my 
CMO would say, "That's great, but did we 
change customer behavior? Did we find 
new customers and can we prove that 
this worked? What are our numbers? 

Can you prove your advertising worked?" 

Good questions. 


Television has a role in our media mix. 
But, TV does not have the prominence, 
or the dollars behind it, that it once had. 
Why, you ask? Ask my CMO. Ask her 
boss. We (Advertising) need to prove 
our value. That proof means measur- 
able efforts. And a slew of time on air 
doesn't give me the metrics I need. Now 
where's my direct marketing team? 


Wait! Think. We are committing millions of our 
marketing dollars within the course of a few 
weeks. But on what? We buy into programming 
and, if we are really lucky, our audience will be 
watching one of their 200+ channels at that time 
and maybe our (memorable) spot will be watched 
and they'll get it! And since I am dreaming, let's go 
further and say that they will not PVR our mas- 
terpiece into a brief blip of static. 
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WELCOME to the feedback 
portion of Deliver.™ This is 
your space to fill with ideas, 
comments, suggestions and 
opinions. Please feel free to 
send us your questions, com- 
ments and suggestions. We 
want to hear from you — the 
good, the bad or just plain 
ugly. Send all feedback to: 

FEEDBACK 
DELIVER MAGAZINE 
P.O. BOX 2120 
WARREN, Ml 48093 

Or e-mail the information to 
us at delivermag@usps.com. 




THANKS FOR A REFRESHINGLY DIFFERENT PUBLICATION 

Thank you so much for Deliver, with its refreshingly pragmatic focus on ROI-based 
marketing, so different from the trendy (and utterly wasteful) Madison Avenue 
approach heralded in other marketing publications. Keep eschewing the trendy and 
profiling the profitable ... and keep my subscription coming! 

Bob Bly 
Copywriter 
Dumont, N.J. 

VERY IMPRESSED WITH YOUR FIRST ISSUE 

I just spent the past hour reading De//Verfrom cover to cover and am very impressed. 
I first read about Deliver in DMNews and was hoping that I might be on your mailing 
list. The content is excellent as is the layout. 

One minor edit request on the layout, would it be possible to avoid word breaks? 
Keep up the great work. I look forward to the next issue. 

Dawn Hoyt 
Denver, Colo. 

MAGAZINE CONTAINS IMPORTANT INFORMATION 

Congratulations and kudos on your premier issue of Deliver. The magazine was a bril- 
liant PR move by the U.S. Postal Service, but more than that, the publication "delivered" 
— interesting articles, important information and good ideas. 

As a marketing communications group, we're dependent on the effectiveness of 
direct mail. We serve not-for-profit groups primarily and 65 percent of our clients are 
colleges and universities. 

Direct mail makes possible vital connections with specific targets of prospective 
students. Thanks for a publication that reinforces the importance of this medium. 

Rick Bailey 

Richard Harrison Bailey/The Agency 
South Bend, Ind. 

GREAT WAY TO DEMONSTRATE THE VALUE OF MAIL 

I'd like to tell you how much I enjoyed the first issue of De//Vermagazine. It was great: 
real companies, real stories. It's a super way to demonstrate the value of mail. 

Keep it up. You are going in the right direction. 
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junk mail? now just a moment 

It seems that for as long as companies have used the mail stream to get their 

products and services in front of consumers, so detractors have attacked the 

resulting communication as 'junk mail.' 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


■ Mi" 
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Now, it's neither the purpose nor style of this magazine to engage in subjective 
bickering, so let's concede right away that of course beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder, and that one woman's long-anticipated home furnishings catalog iq-’ 
another man's fish and chip wrapper. 

Fortunately, some new (independently conducted) research shows most con 
sumers feel pretty good about their mail even though (perhaps because) two 
thirds of them realize that commercial marketing messages will likely make up 
a substantial amount of it. In fact, the research says they even have a ritual that 
goes along with collecting it, the Mail Moment (see more on that on page 8). 

Most people retrieve their mail at the earliest possible opportunity (77 percent 
grab it as soon as they're able), and on average they spend around 30 minutes 
sorting and reading it each day. However it may be perceived by some media 
talking-heads, it ain't junk to the American public. 

Which isn't to suggest that all is rosy in the DM garden, that there isn't a great 
deal of room for further improvement and enhancement of strategies and tech 
niques employed. Happily, that is one purpose of this magazine. 

Our goal is to bring together the best thinking, strategies and trends that are 
shaping the industry, and to enhance the perception and practice of direct mail 
and direct marketing among marketers and their agencies. If, as a by-product, 
we help the industry grow beyond the 'junk mail' tag, all the better. 


upfront... 


Ahh, April. Time of blossoms and bleating lambs (well, unless you're in Minnesota). 
And, of course, time for the annual feeding frenzy otherwise known as the Upfront 
TV market, where the networks (actually, increasingly, the cable guys) get to hold 
out the tin cup to corporate America. 

So what's new this year? Well, actually, much remains the same. Billions will be 
spent buying spots in shows delivering declining audiences. And of the hardy few 
who still watch, many will PVR their way through the ads anyway. 


Here's a request. To those of our readers who are feeling a 
little jaded with the whole Upfront jag, take a moment to 
go outside and smell the daffodils, and bring along this 
issue of Deliver. Maybe we'll convince you to invest 
at least some of your money wisely! 


/ 
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opinion 


BY: LARRY KIMMEL 


the view from 

A crisis in advertising ... 
a solution in direct mail? 

A crisis exists. It's in advertising. Consumers are re- 
jecting intrusive commercial messages en masse. 
Seventy-two percent of PVR owners skip through com- 
mercials. Sixty-four million Americans signed up for the 
Do-Not-Call list. CAN-SPAM is the law of the land. Pop- 
up blockers, spam filters and caller ID use is growing. 
And all this is happening while ad rates are rising ... 
viewership/readership is declining ... and there is ever- 
increasing pressure to improve marketing Return on 
Investment (ROD. 

SO WHAT'S A MARKETER TO DO? 

Some marketers are experimenting with new tech- 
niques: blogs, word-of-mouth, SMS, Madison and Vine, 
etc. Many are expanding their use of keyword search, 
other online models, and/or direct mail. (Yes, direct mail!) 
While the growth of online spending is well documented, 
the fact is, almost four billion more pieces of mail were 
sent in '04 versus '03. Furthermore, a credible case can 
be made that while more than 95 billion pieces of stan- 
dard mail were sent last year, direct mail is still underuti- 
lized and underappreciated. 



Larry Kimmel takes a 50-foot view of direct marketing 
from atop the New York office of Grey Direct. 


can be two to three times better, while mail lists offer 
an unmatched depth of information on 95 percent of 
households in America. 


WHAT'S THE CASE FOR MAILING MORE? 

1. Direct mail can virtually always deliver a positive ROI. 
In almost all circumstances, there is a consumer segment 
that can be successfully mailed. The question is not can I 
mail profitably, but rather, how much can I mail within my 
profit parameters? 

2. Current direct mail results can usually be improved. 
At Grey Direct, we have seen that when we align pre- 
cise targeting techniques, strong offer constructs and 
compelling creative, the ROI of a mail campaign can be 
improved by a multiple of five or ten — or more. 

3. Direct mail can usually deliver more volume or add 
volume to online efforts. Most companies still only have 
a small portion of their customers' e-mail addresses, 
and e-mail open rates average 27 percent; direct mail 


4. Mail breaks through the clutter. Recently, several 
high-tech companies and a couple of major airlines tried 
eliminating direct mail from their marketing mix — only 
to find that this decision cost them significant revenue. 
Now they're mailing again. 

5. Mail can start the dialogue. Several companies 
use direct mail to identify their best prospects and 
simultaneously acquire their e-mail address. This on- 
line/offline strategy helps them to maximize volume 
while controlling marketing costs. 

Naturally, direct mail is not the only advertising tech- 
nique savvy marketers need to deploy, but in today's 
highly challenging, ROI-obsessed marketing environ- 
ment, direct mail is a critically important technique to 
help ensure that profit and volume goals are met. F3 
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BY: BARBARA SCHMITT numbers crunch DEPARTMENT 


capture the 

'mail moment' 

Consumer rituals provide opportunity for marketers 


"It's in the mail." Once a catch phrase rife with negative connotations, that term now encom- 
passes something entirely different: It represents routines and rituals. Sorting and organizing, 
allocating and reading, "Mail Moments" define the daily routines that consumers devote to 
the collection of their mail. The Mail Moment provides marketers with the unique opportunity 
to get their message noticed and their offer considered. Bottom line: People like to get mail. 
Here are some findings from a 2004 study of 1,500 consumers by the U.S. Postal Service®: 


POWER OF MAIL 

Consumers anticipate the arrival of mail. 

98 % 

bring their mail into the home the 
same day it is delivered 

(72% at the first opportunity — either when they get 
home or when the mail arrives). 

.77% sort their mail immediately. 

• They have routines and systems built around mail and 
its organization in the household, such as sorting, organ- 
izing and allocating. 

.76% of consumers between the ages of 40 and 49 
"really value" the privacy of mail, while 71% value 
its security. 


IT'S NOTHING PERSONAL 

The mailbox is increasingly becoming a medium for con- 
necting businesses with their customers and prospects: 

• Two of every three consumers (67%) do not 
expect their next mail delivery to bring any personal 
correspondence. This is primarily because the Internet — 
specifically e-mail and e-cards — is somewhat eroding 
personal correspondences. 

• Younger consumers are less likely to expect personal 
correspondence than older people in their next mail 
delivery (22% of those under 40 vs. 47% of those 
over 60). 


WHY SHOULD MARKETERS CARE? 

Despite the popularity of e-mail and the Internet, Mail 
Moment routines are not going away, according to the 
most recent USPS survey. Consumers are taking the 
time to sit down and read, or sort through, their mail, 
and this presents a great opportunity for marketers. 
Here's why: 

• Mail acts as a relationship builder between compa- 
nies and consumers. 

• Because the mail continues to be strong at build- 
ing relationships with customers, the Internet is not 
a threat, but should be integrated into all communica- 
tion strategies, according to the study. 

• Businesses can count on getting into households. 

"In our welcome letter, we attach a member card — 

it's tangible, it's something they can tear off and put in 
their wallets," says Jill Putnam, life cycle communications 
manager for Michigan-based OnStar. "It encourages en- 
gagement and lets them know that we're there. You can't 
do that with e-mail." 

• Magazines and catalogs are coveted and the 
lines between the two are merging — marketers 
need to think and act more like magazines, offering 
direct relationships, not just a piece of direct mail. 

Upcoming issues of De//Ver will feature more about 
Mail Moments and how consumers use mail to browse 
for consumption, manage household operations and 
save money. 

Go to usps.com/delivermag for more information. 
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WHERE ARE THEY READING IT? 




The mail is sorted, usually by the 
person in charge of managing the 
household, after it is delivered to 
the home. And where they read it 
varies: 

• Living Room: 36% 

• Kitchen: 22 % 

• Den/study/office: 15% 

• Bedroom: 8% 

• Dining Room: 8% 


THE 30-MINUTE 'MOMENT' 

People may not read their mail 
immediately after it's delivered, 
but they do invest considerable 

time — an average 30 

minutes — when they do sit 
down to read it. The exact amount 
of time depends on what they're 
reading: 

• magazines: 45 minutes 

• mail advertisements: 25 
minutes 

• bills: 30 minutes 

• catalogs: 30 minutes 
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To receive a copy of the 
U.S. Postal Service "Mail 
Moment" study, log on to 
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marketers chase true 
one-to-one communication 

Variable digital printing reduces 
costs, makes personalization easier 


AutoNation, the country's largest vehicle retailer, wanted 
to communicate with customers about various service 
specials. The challenge? The company, which sells 35 
brands at 358 franchises and 281 different locations, 
wanted the communication piece to be tailored to its 
customers based on the brand they purchased and at 
the appropriate dealership. AutoNation also wanted the 
communication to be produced in the same print run, but 
in a cost-effective way. 


a valuable tool for a multitude of companies. 

AutoNation has used XMPie PersonalEffect to create 
a series of custom mail pieces with multiple variables, 
including vehicle make and dealership location. Direct 
Mail Express (DME), of Daytona Beach, Fla., used vari- 
able digital printing to execute each campaign and was 
able to treat the project as a single task and fulfilled it 
in the same print run. 


That might have been an impossible task a few years ago. 
Now, marketers are using variable digital printing tech- 
nology to produce highly personalized mail- 
ings — one-to-one communications 
that encompass multiple variables — 
with little extra effort or cost. 




Software products, including XMPie® 

PersonalEffect™, Datalogics DL 
Formatter®, Em Software's InData 
and Sansui Software's Xpublisha, 
are helping companies create seg- 
mented mail pieces with multiple 
image and text variables, and allow- 
ing them to make changes to busi- 
ness rules independent of a mailing's 
design. Instead of using wet ink to create the 
image, digital printing uses dry toner, which shortens 
the production time needed to create a mail piece and 
makes smaller print runs more cost effective. The tech- 
nology also eliminates separate plates to capture the 
variable data, making the process of changing text and 
pictures faster. 

The programs help companies reduce costs of storing 
preprinted forms and templates, and increase flexibility 
and customization options. Marketers can make changes 
to offers as well as creative elements faster and more 
efficiently. Increased variable digital printing options are 


/ "Whether it's N 
/ with targeted mailings, \ 
custom e-mails or 
personalized Web Links, 
our clients can reach their 
customers more efficiently, 
and relevantly, than 
^ ever before." 

^ Steve Thornton 


AutoNation saw increased responses to the service 
specials, resulting in a 65 percent increase in service 
department revenues during the campaign. 
Production costs also dropped sub- 
stantially when compared to tradi- 
X tional printing methods. 




"Instead of a preprinted template, 
our stock form was a blank sheet 
of paper, which gave us incredible 
flexibility," says Mike Panaggio, 
DME CEO. 


Steve Thornton, vice president of 
product development for K/P Corp., a 
San Ramon, Calif.-based direct market- 
ing solutions company, had a financial services 
client who wanted to shorten the time it took between 
a customer receiving an offer and filling out an application. 
Thornton turned to XMPie to provide a reliable, cross- 
platform solution based on variable publishing technology. 

The company now communicates with customers via 
a personalized URL that brings up a page with several 
highly-targeted options, rather than a generic Web site. 
The combination of variable print communications and 
personalized Web pages reduced response times from 
several weeks to a few days — and even hours, depend- 
ing on the medium. 
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"Variable digital publishing has helped us achieve significant 
improvements on our return on investment for our clients," 
says Thornton, whose company uses PersonalEffect soft- 
ware for approximately 30 percent of its variable digital print- 
ing jobs. "Whether it's with targeted mailings, custom e-mails 
or personalized Web Links, our clients can reach their cus- 
tomers more efficiently, and relevantly, than ever before." 


"I've always believed that there's a FHoly Grail out there 
for being able to connect all the dots in a communication 
stream," says David Sable, Wunderman vice chairman and 
president, Europe, Mid-East and Africa operations, which 
has developed a strong strategic relationship with XMPie 
software across its network. "Variable digital printing gives 
us the ability to go after it." El 
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new tools, new rules 

Size no longer matters with CRM 


SpyderWeb, a small Atlanta-based technology solutions company, was in a tangle. 
Critical client information was kept in different formats — and different places, 
making it difficult to track customer needs and prospects. 

The answer was a Customer Relationship Marketing (CRM) program that gave the 
five-person company a single access point to manage client information, and helped 
boost productivity by at least 25 percent, says SpyderWeb CEO Kimberly West. 

"We no longer have to look in four or five different places for crucial customer infor- 
mation," West says. "Client information no longer slips through the cracks. We can 
now track it right down to our clients' birth dates so we know when to send them 
birthday wishes. Basically, we have a cost-effective, user-friendly solution that's 
like an address book on steroids." 





SpyderWeb, which also mails postcards and purchases 
lists of small- and medium-size businesses, is among 
a growing number of small and midsize businesses 
benefitting from enterprise-grade CRM — an arena 
that used to be reserved for large corporations with 
deep pockets. 

"While cost is one of the sparks that has smaller 
firms looking at CRM technology, the biggest reason 
these companies are looking to CRM is to maintain 
an edge on their competitors," says Jack R. Sumner 
Jr., president of the Customer Relationship Manage- 
ment Association. 

Finding a way to differentiate your product or service 
in an increasingly competitive environment has busi- 
nesses of all sizes looking to exploit every advantage 
they possess. Often, that's the customers they have. 


"Successful smaller firms have always practiced good 
CRM strategies, so it's important to note that CRM 
strategies and CRM technologies are two different 
ballgames," Sumner says. "Even a small firm uses a 
single computer to store their contacts, only now they 
have the technology to create customized, enterprise- 
wide strategies." 

An additional "spark" is the price point for CRM tech- 
nology. A small-to-midsize company with 70 users can 
expect to pay $30 for CRM software purchased at a 
computer store, or up to $150,000 for a customized 
solution, Sumner says. 

"The most popular CRM solution for small companies 
tends to be the software that you can buy at your local 
software store," he adds. "Many of these products are 
easy for individuals to purchase and install, but become 
silos of customer information." 

The solution is often found online, with vendors who 
offer on-demand solutions — such as customized mail 
creation programs that can communicate one-to-one 
with customers — without incurring the high costs of 
upgrading and maintaining these complex systems. 
Most on-demand providers offer an all-inclusive 
monthly fee, helping small-to-midsize business own- 
ers avoid large software development efforts and the 
cost of maintaining in-house data centers. 

That's not to say that the most popular solutions will 
fit every company, says Sumner. He suggests that 
firms define their requirements and choose CRM 
software accordingly. 

"It's important that businesses look beyond the cost 
or functionality of a product and consider how the 
product's technical architecture fits into the company's 
standard," he says. 

"CRM is a strategy. There are a lot of neat technolo- 
gies that can help businesses automate that strategy. 
But don't just buy the tool and think that you are prac- 
ticing CRM because you can now afford it. You should 
be practicing CRM before you buy the tool." E3 
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Capital One campaign 
boosts brand awareness 




“Distance selling is the way we can 
actually deliver our products into 
people’s homes and direct market- 
ing has always been a critical part 
of our mix.” 

Scott Hildebrand, vice president of 
brand strategy, Capital One 
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But it wasn’t always this way. In 1995, when Capital One 
went public, it had fewer than 5 million customers, and many 
of them had never even heard of the company. To them, a 
credit card was just a credit card. 

What helped the company change that mind-set was a 
strategy that evolved from the ordinary envelopes used in 
direct mail offers. By consistently branding those envelopes 
— and there were millions — the company was able to start 
building brand awareness that complemented their integrated 
strategy to use broadcast, direct and online, to continue 
building brand equities. 

Last year, the company spent $1.3 billion on marketing and 
its brand awareness among consumers is nearly universal — 98 
percent, according to one recent study. 

But those envelopes are still a valuable marketing tool. 

“We don’t have a physical storefront, so the marketplace 
for Capital One is in the consumer’s mailbox,” explains Scott 
Hildebrand, vice president of brand strategy. “Distance sell- 
ing is the way we can actually deliver our products into peo- 
ple’s homes and direct marketing has always been a critical 
part of our mix.” 

DIRECT RESPONSE 

During its early years, Capital One relied on “stealth” direct 
mail, using envelopes that did not identify the company as the 


sender. Instead, the envelopes told consumers there was impor- 
tant or dated information inside. But this strategy changed sig- 
nificantly after the company made a commitment to more firmly 
establish its brand in the marketplace. 

“A lot of people who were already carrying a Capital One 
card didn’t even know their credit card was issued by us,” explains 
Hildebrand. “We thought it was important that people began to 
associate Capital One with what was in their wallet.” 

BUILDING THE BRAND 

That thought led to the now-familiar “what’s in your wallet?” 
tagline. And once that new theme line was born, a compre- 
hensive brand strategy was devised. It integrated a national 
advertising campaign with the development of brand stan- 
dards — such as a color palette and parameters for the use of 
graphics and language — creating a common face for Capital 
One across all media. 

The TV campaign built off — and bolstered — Capital 
One’s direct strategy. 

“Having built a brand on television, it turns out that putting 
the Capital One logo on the envelope actually helps drive a lot 
of response for us, because it legitimizes the piece of mail in the 
consumer’s hands,” says Hildebrand. 

What’s more, he adds, the company’s combined TV 
advertising and direct efforts have significantly boosted the 
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According to Scott Hildebrand, the Capital One 
"No Hassle Island Giveaway" was all about 
getting people engaged with their mail. 







ability of consumers to identify Capital One as a credit card 
company Some measures of consumer awareness have soared 
from 40 percent to 98 percent. 

RIGHT ON TARGET 

Building its brand has been a major aspect of Capital One’s 
growth, but even the most effective branding initiative can only 
go so far. For Capital One, a key success factor has been its highly 
targeted approach to product development and distribution. 

From the beginning, the company has relied on what it calls 
an information-based strategy. This approach involves putting 
the right product in the right customer’s hand at the right time. 
In fact, says Hildebrand, Capital One was among the first 
credit card companies to develop products and finance rates 
that differentiate between various types of consumers. 

Hildebrand doesn’t discount the value of other media, but 
he says direct marketing is the discipline best-suited to Capital 
One’s information-based strategy. 

“With direct marketing, you can specifically target an indi- 
vidual or household with timing and precision you can’t get with 
other disciplines,” explains Hildebrand. 

Of course, creative execution is important, and Hildebrand 
says the work is managed by talented internal and external 
development and creative teams. But even more critical, he 
explains, is the information and analysis that fuels a targeted 
marketing campaign. 

Every credit card company has access to the same con- 
sumer information available through credit bureaus and 
other agencies. But it’s what Capital One does with that 
information that sets it apart. Although the company’s pro- 
cess is proprietary, it relies heavily on “rigorous analytics and 
terrific modeling skills,” says Hildebrand. 

“That’s where Capital One has always excelled,” he 
explains. “It’s being able to find the differences and nuances 
in that information that allows us to market very specific 


products to very specific individuals — and that’s what 
makes the big difference.” 

For example, he says, a young consumer might not be inter- 
ested in the same rewards-oriented offers that a more estab- 
lished adult might be. Perhaps even more important, a single 
individual’s needs and circumstances can change on a regular 
basis. The offer that appeals to a customer one year might not 
appeal to the same customer a year later, after he or she has 
been promoted to a higher-paying job, for example. 

INTEGRATED MARKETING 

Direct mail remains integral to Capital One’s integrated mar- 
keting strategy, representing a significant portion of the SI. 3 
billion it spent on marketing in 2004. 

A promotion the company ran last year demonstrates how 
its integrated approach works. With its “No Hassle Island 
Giveaway,” Capital One deliberately used TV advertising 
and branding to drive direct mail behavior — instituting a 
sweepstakes that was “all about getting people engaged with 
their mail,” says Hildebrand. 

Splashy ads promoted the sweepstakes to award a tropi- 
cal island to one lucky winner. The first TV spot vividly 
depicted an island spilling out of one woman’s mail. Viewers 
were urged to watch for their own envelope in the mail with 
a scratch-off game piece from Capital One. The company 
won’t disclose the number of mailings it sent out, but the 
odds of winning the grand prize are one in 250 million. The 
campaign also featured a Web component. (At press time, no 
winner had been announced.) 

“This type of integrated campaign is an ideal mechanism 
for converting consumers into customers,” says Hildebrand. 
“TV advertising makes them aware of and interested in our 
products, and then we enter their mailbox with a very compel- 
ling package that reinforces the brand — and ultimately incen- 
tivize them to apply.” E 
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content connection 


BY: TANYA IRWIN 


lexus marries web 


Branded content gets consumers’ attention 

More and more companies are executing branded content strategies as an effec- 
tive way to engage customers and prospects. Creating an editorial environment for 
a brand that informs and entertains its target consumers not only boosts the time 
they spend with that brand's messages, but it can also greatly enhance the brand's 
power of persuasion. 


Up until now, branded content has mostly been confined to custom magazines, but 
increasingly, companies are developing strategies that embrace both Web and print 
components, and amplifying effectiveness as a result. 




"Companies that provide interesting and relevant branded content across 
multiple media platforms will significantly advance the communication objec- 
tives of the brand. And they'll do a much better job of it than is possible with a 
30-second ad, or even a series of 30-second ads," says Simon Kelly, president 
of Fluent Communications, which creates branded content for many client cus- 
tom magazines and Web sites including programs for Lexus and Microsoft. 


As the site has matured, it's grown to include content not available through the maga- 
zine, further enhancing the power of the online experience, says Robin Pisz, marketing 
manager for Lexus. 


"The Web site has truly become an extension of the magazine, providing 
readers with new stories, more frequent updates and a content-rich, highly 
compelling online/offline experience," she says. 


"There are plenty of jumping-off points where we can engage Lexus owners 
through the magazine, and then they can move one step closer to the brand 
experience through the Web-extended articles," says Kelly. "By using these 
tools together, we've made their experience more interactive." 


So far, it's working: Traffic to the site has increased more than 230 percent since 
branded content was introduced on the Web, and in January, Lexus decided to 
ease restrictions and make much of the content available on its public site. 




With Lexus, Fluent created a luxury Web site that works as an extension of the man- 
ufacturer's quarterly owners magazine, expanding articles on Lexus vehicles, culture, 
the arts, travel and world-class cuisine. 


"If you want to really engage with customers or prospects, give them something 
useful, entertaining, informative and relevant to their experience with the brand, and 
also in line with their own interests," adds Kelly. 


Kelly is adamant that in most brand communication plans there should be a place for 
branded content delivered via both print and the Web. "The Web provides the im- 
mediacy while the print magazine delivers outreach and a unique, high-quality reader 
engagement. It's a powerful one-two punch," he says. L3 
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full 

throttle 

GM harnesses 
the horsepower of CRM 

BY DAN GRANTHAM 

When you’re the world’s largest auto- 
maker, your challenges are a little bit bigger. 
Sales goals? Bigger. Income targets? Bigger. 
Marketing budgets? You guessed it. 

So, if you can find efficiencies in that mar- 
keting budget, a better way to target the right 
customers with the right message at the right 
time, your savings are, well, bigger. 

That’s the opportunity for General Motors’ 
Customer Relationship Management 
team, which develops the company’s CRM 
strategy. Already, the group has had success 
at boosting sales and cutting costs, but the 
best may be yet to come. 
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“We have a mantra that we use 
around here that’s ‘launch, learn, 
leverage.’ You get it into the market- 
place, learn as much as you can and 
fix it for the next time.” 


Jack Bowen, general director, 
GM Customer Relationship Management 
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General Motors is using its co-branded 
credit card to drive a CRM program 
that can help sell more vehicles. 


get there on their own. 

“If you’re just pulling somebody forward and you’re not get- 
ting any lift out of that sale, then don’t do it,” Bowen says. 

That focus on using data to drive ROI is something Bowen 
believes all marketers must be aware of as budgets shrink and 
demands grow. 

“The power of data will drive optimization of marketing 
activity,” Bowen says. “I think the more accountable, more 
trackable, and more discernible your results are, and the richer 
your data flow is, the more you’re going to be able to optimize 
targets and offers.” 

At GM, the engine for all of this data optimization is the 
transactional numbers generated by the GM Card. A stellar 
success — it gained a million accounts in the first month of 
its launch in 1992 — the card has become the second-largest 
co-branded card in the nation. It has generated 4.5 million 
vehicle sales over its lifetime, and annually contributes about 
300,000 sales to the company’s bottom line. 

Using the data the card produces, the company models 
and then makes offers to about 3.5 million of its 5 million 
cardholders each year, using a mix of e-mail and direct mail, 
Bowen says. 

And while the ROI for e-space offers is phenomenal due to 
the extremely low costs, there’s still something magical about 
getting an offer in the mail, he adds. 

“There’s something about having a picture of a sexy car in 
your hand, that when you look at that new C-6 Corvette, you 
just say, ‘Oh man, I’ve got to have it.’” 

Next up for the CRM team is a reorganization that will inte- 
grate it further with the brand teams that support GM market- 
ing efforts at the division level. “GM is reorganizing to get the 
best of both worlds,” says Bowen. “You’ll have a strong com- 
bination of the people who live and breathe the brands all day, 
and the ones who are trying to drive more efficient processes 
and CRM tools across all of our business.” 

That should help the company gain efficiencies and institute 
best CRM practices across all of its divisions, while still main- 
taining the unique identity and creative of each of those 
brands, he says. 

Bowen says he often thinks about how all this emphasis on 
data and targeting is changing the nature of advertising, asking 
his marketing partners, “When did advertising become about 
process and structure and data? It used to be about ideas.” 

The answer, he says, is simple. “It’s still about ideas, but now 
the idea needs to be delivered with the right level of process and 
thoroughness and accountability.” E 


Using information from the GM owner database, plus 
detailed transactional information gathered from its co-branded 
credit card, the company is compiling a database that allows it 
to model its customers, develop targeted offers and measure the 
results to see what works. 

It’s what the group’s leader, Jack Bowen, general director, 
GMCRM, likes to refer to as optimization of data. 

Bowen, a former U.S. Army captain and helicopter pilot, may 
be uniquely qualified for the job. A graduate of West Point, he 
spent 10 years in the military before joining advertising giant 
Leo Burnett on the account side. There he worked on such 
high-profile accounts as Procter & Gamble and United Airlines. 
After a decade there, he could no longer resist the allure of the 
client side and moved over to Buick in 1996 to become director 
of advertising for the division. 

His interest in the power of data soon led him to a post run- 
ning the GM Card program in 2002. 

It was as head of the card program that Bowen got his first 
look at the company’s CRM potential. While GM collected 
detailed information on the millions of transactions card-users 
conducted each year, it had limited ability to translate that data 
into useful marketing information. 


“There’s a big difference between having a transactional data- 
base and having a marketing database,” he says. 

For example, the existing database might segment a card- 
holder as a “high-volume transactor” but that didn’t provide 
the insight and detail needed to create a marketing strategy 
aimed at that person. 

Instead, Bowen and his team created categories such as “stuck 
in the muds” and “let’s do it agains” that gave marketing teams 
some hint of their intent to purchase and how to appropriately 
target them. 

In addition, they built in the tools they needed to be able 
to access the information in a meaningful way: quick list pulls, 
campaign tools to evaluate specific offers and a feedback loop 
to collect data on the transactions that did occur and the offers 
responsible for making those sales. 

Most important, they instituted ways to measure ROI 
throughout the process so that the company understands 
how much it’s spending to make those sales, and which offers 


succeed most efficiently. 

Those changes have led to recent successes, Bowen says. In 
the past year, using information from its CRM database, the 
company doubled the lift on its sales offers while significantly 
decreasing the costs of each of those offers, he says. 

He also notes that without changing its sales rates, the com- 
pany has been able to reduce its redemption expenses by effec- 
tively analyzing and targeting its offers. 

Bowen, however, isn’t about to maintain that the company’s 
CRM efforts can’t be further improved. 

“We have a mantra that we use around here that’s ‘launch, 
learn, leverage.’ You get it into the marketplace, learn as 
much as you can and fix it for the next time,” he says. 
“Nothing in CRM is ever right the first time — never, ever. 
So it’s all about optimization along the way.” 

Often, that requires patience inside the organization to allow 
time for the strategies to be tweaked and the results to develop, 
Bowen says. 

“You have to have senior management like I have that has 
some level of patience, a belief that results will keep getting 

better. That it’s not going to be 
perfect the first time. Our 
models work well, but they’ll 
be better in a year.” 

For Bowen, it’s all about get- 
ting enough of the right kind 
of data to match the best offer 
with the right customer. It’s 
about knowing when to touch 
that customer to make the sale 
at the lowest cost. 

“It’s like if somebody has 
more than 3,000 points toward 
a vehicle, don’t mail to them, 
or if you are going to mail 
to them, encourage them to 
trade up to a luxury vehicle,” 
he says. 

Another example is decid- 
ing when to try to pull custom- 
ers into the market early and 
when you can wait for them to 
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back to basics 

Proven tactics producing strong results for Deutsch Inc. 


Technology is the great enabler for today's consumer 
marketer. With more sophisticated analysis and seg- 
mentation tools, one can process data, discern patterns 
and, ultimately, validate models like never before. 

But, no matter the tools, the greatest customer rela- 
tionship management strategies and modeling sys- 
tems won't work without proper consumer insights. 
That's why Deutsch Inc. — a New York-based full-service 
integrated marketing and communications company — 
seeks first to understand the behavioral patterns, values, 



O 


beliefs and attitudes of a client's target audience, and 
only then develops a detailed, targeted communications 
plan to promote the product or service. 

"The most successful direct marketing plans still come 
down to finding the right person and sending them the 
right offer, at the right time," says Fred Rubin, partner and 
director of the company's interactive and direct divisions, 
iDeutsch and directDeutsch. "Technology helps us tar- 
get customers and prospects effectively, but under- 
standing what the best offer is, what kind of messaging 
will resonate, when to send it — that's the art of direct 
marketing that makes us great. We put ourselves in the 
position of the consumer, and always remind ourselves, 
'Just because I can doesn't mean I should.' " 

The agency kept this mantra in mind when recently pro- 
moting a f irst-to-market medication. Deutsch crafted an 
aggressive consumer contact plan that met the specific 
media consumption habits of its target audience, and also 
the rigorous privacy regulations currently in force. The 
plan included direct-response television ads that drove 
consumers to a product-specific Web site and encour- 
aged them to call a toll-free number for more information. 
In this time-pressed world, the tools provided consumers 
with the information and language needed to articulate 
their symptoms and create a stronger dialogue between 
patients and doctors, leading to an improved outcome. 

This strategy enabled the company to reach consumers 
and persuade them to "opt in" for more information. "At 
a time when consumers are increasingly signing up for 
Do-Not-Call lists and adding spam filters to their e-mail, 
we're working around this by instead offering consumers 
venues — like Web sites, toll-free numbers and mail — 
through which to contact us," Rubin says. 


There's no doubt that the Internet and other tools have 
allowed consumers to be much more proactive in man- 
aging the flow of information they receive. This new 
reality, coming to be known as "CMR" (customer man- 
aged relationships), means that understanding con- 
sumer behavior and values is more critical than ever in 
order to make a connection with a prospective cus- 
tomer that is both relevant and that adds value — and 
leads to a sale. 

"The purchase funnel starts with consumers noticing a 
product and ends with the purchase of a product and a 
strong, ongoing relationship with the brand. But now, by 
combining new technology with our existing consumer 
insight, there's this whole area in between where we 
can implement things like lead generation to help us 
capture these people when they're really making that 
brand choice," Rubin says. "We continue to look very 
closely at how consumers gather information, nar- 
row their choices and, ultimately, how they shop for a 
product — and once they buy, how we can continue to 
extract even greater value from the relationship." 



For Rubin, customer managed relationships present 
more opportunities than challenges. "We create highly 
tailored messages that are relevant to our audience 
and deliver them via the most appropriate medium. 
Consumers control the tools. Our role is to help them 
make the decision we want them to arrive at in the 
end," Rubin says. "By better understanding consumers, 
customer managed relationships have allowed us to 
seize many more opportunities." E3 
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Canon U.S.A. takes this approach with an integrated market- 
ing program that communicates customized product information 
each month to buyers of its office equipment. The company sends 
these messages to its customers at their offices through newsletters, 
e-mail and direct mail. 

“No matter where customers are in the purchase cycle, 
we’re telling them what they can do to maximize the products 
they already have,” says David Hughes, Canon U.S.A. data- 
base marketing manager. “We’re also saying, ‘By the way, if 
you’re going to be in the market soon, here’s a new product 
you should think about.’” 

The company underscored and refocused its customer com- 
munication strategy on direct mail after concerns about spam 
e-mail forced many corporations to tighten up their fire walls, 


which frequently filters out many useful incoming messages. The 
result: Canon has kept its loyalty high — No. 1 in the office-copier 
industry, according to a recent annual customer loyalty report by 
Brand Keys, published in the Oct. 25, 2004, issue of Brandweek. 

RETAINING CUSTOMER VALUE 

Canon’s products have a long sales cycle and, quite often, a high 
price tag, so customer loyalty is key to the company’s success. A 
customer may spend tens of thousands of dollars every five years 
on Canon’s hardware, software and aftermarket products, which 
can add up to a significant lifetime value. 

The company has kept loyalty high by developing a communica- 
tions strategy with three purposes. First, Canon wants to remain 
top of mind and engage in frequent dialogue with customers. “We 
want to give them the opportunity to alert us to any unrealized 
needs or problems, so we can address them, whether they have a 
technical issue or need a service call,” says Hughes. “We would 
rather spend a little bit of money to communicate with current cus- 
tomers, direct dissatisfaction issues to the right person, and follow 
up to make sure they’re satisfied, than spend five to 1 0 times that 
amount of money trying to replace them with a new customer.” 

Second, Canon works to keep customers up to date on new 
features and software. “We want to make sure current customers 
are maximizing the use of our products and taking advantage of 
post-purchase opportunities,” Hughes adds. 

Third, the company wants to reinforce the Canon U.S.A. brand. 
“When customers require a new product or have some kind of 
expansion need, we want to make sure we’re top of mind — not 
just because they already have our product, but because they’ve 
been receiving our brand messages consistently through our com- 
munications,” says Hughes. 

“You can’t always maintain brand awareness with a 30-second 
ad spot or with out-of-home advertising or telemarketing,” he adds. 
“Good old traditional, in-your-face direct mail is very effective in 
delivering your messages to your target audience — as long as 
they have been properly segmented, and are interested in receiv- 
ing the piece.” 
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^ When customers require a new product or have 
some kind of expansion need, we want to make 
sure we’re top of mind — not just because they 
already have our product, but because they’ve 
been receiving our brand messages consistently 
through our communications. J J 

David Hughes, database marketing manager for Canon U.S.A. 


LETTING CUSTOMERS OPT IN 

The company uses one-on-one interviews, focus groups and quar- 
terly surveys of 300,000 customers to determine how customers 
want to receive its communications. A year ago, many respondents 
were neutral. Since then, however, the popularity of e-mail com- 



munication has fallen dramatically with more than half indicating 
direct mail is a better choice. 

One reason for the decline of e-communications was stepped-up 
systems security that made it difficult for recipients to know whether 
e-mail messages sent to their office would actually reach them. 

“In many corporations, legitimate online business to business (B2B) 
communications are being tarred with the same brush as spam,” 
says Hughes. “Our customers have said, ‘I prefer to get regular mail, 
because I know I’m going to get it, as opposed to e-mail.’ ” 

Hughes notes that a printed piece often helps Canon connect 
more effectively with its customer segment. 



“Our product — office imaging equipment, such as printers, 
copiers and fax machines — is, by its very nature, visual, in terms 
of being an output device,” he explains. “Putting a printed piece 
in someone’s hand translates more to what we’re selling than some- 
thing that comes electronically. A number of customers, such as 
graphic designers, have told us they prefer to receive traditional 
mail pieces for that reason.” 

AN ONGOING CONVERSATION 

Because communication plays such a vital role in customer loy- 
alty, Canon uses a number of consumer research methods to 
understand how customers react to its direct mail executions, 
among them, self-reported scores from mail surveys, focus groups, 
videotaped one-on-one customer interviews. It also employs less 
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conventional technologies like biofeedback (electronic monitoring 
of emotional states), and visual coding (expert analysis of consum- 
ers’ facial expressions and body language). 

“When you net it all out, we’re trying to make sure our creative 
approach works consistently throughout a piece and to find whether 
there are any disconnects,” says Hughes. “Focus groups, biofeedback 
and surveys show that we have a nearly 2: 1 ‘read’ vs. ‘don’t read’ rate 
and that the direct mail campaigns contribute to increased recall of our 
key brand themes and greater awareness of our solutions.” 

Canon also measures the resolution of satisfaction issues through 
surveys. “We find that nearly 60 percent of the customers we touch 
who’ve had problems are satisfied within less than 30 days after 
our closed-loop process,” says Hughes. “Our total ‘satisfaction’ rate 


is much higher — in fact, in Brand Keys’ 2004 annual customer 
loyalty report, published in the Oct. 25, 2004, issue of Brandweek , 
Canon’s office copiers were ranked as the eighth most customer- 
loyal brand in America.” 

That same annual survey printed in Brandweek has also ranked 
Canon No. 1 in the Office Copier category for the past three years 
and the company’s sales continue to grow, increasing 8.4 percent 
to $33.3 billion in 2004. 

“When you create a sense of true connection with your custom- 
ers, they identify with your products and have a decided preference 
for them,” says Hughes. “They will forgive your brand when you 
make a little mistake, and they will also recommend your brand 
based on their loyalty to it.” E 
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"For ALLTEL, direct marketing means being relevant. 
It means delivering value to customers — as they 
perceive value. It's the difference between provid- 
ing a 'service' that has real value and simply 'selling' 
a product; between opening a dialogue or ending a 
conversation for good. And we take that seriously. 

We want to create lasting relationships with custom- 
ers through meaningful targeted communications 
based on what customers want. Consumers are in- 
creasingly saying, 'Please talk to me in a relevant man- 
ner. I'm being hit with 3,000 messages a day. If you 
don't talk to me about something that's impor- 
tant to me or that's relevant to me. I'm not going 
to listen anymore.' 
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That's a breath of fresh air to a direct marketer. 
We strive for that type of dialogue with cus- 
tomers; we strive for that intimacy. 

One of the things we believe at ALLTEL is that 
communication at the 30,000-foot level 
through an advertising campaign is im- 
portant, but the 30-inch interaction with 
customers is the one that counts. Next to 
the one-to-one conversation in a store or 
call center, direct marketing is the closest 
we can get to our customers. So when we 
touch them, it needs to mean something. 


All the theory is great, but it doesn't mean 
a thing until you bring it to life. We've just 
launched a new promotion to give away a 
million-dollar dream home. It follows a 
very successful promotion where we 
gave away $1 million. We're using a 
combination of demographic and 
behavioral data to deliver relevant 
information about the promotion 
through direct mail and text mes- 
saging. And, we're expecting another 
round of great results because we're 
offering real life value to our customers. 


Relevancy. It's about knowing customers and 
what's important to them. People are responsive 
to offers that reach them where they are and 
help them manage their day-to-day lives. That's 
where we strive to make a difference." E 
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